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p. 47 he remarks that S. Benedict (he seems to mean Benedict Biscop) 
first introduced the Augustinian rule into England. His authority is 
a simple passage in Elham's History of the Monastery of S. Augustine 
to the effect that Wilfrid first taught the English monks to observe the 
rule of S. Benedict. Again (p. 49) he has misread the printed text of 
Eddius Stephanus and describes Wilfrid as converting the East Saxons 
and receiving land in "Skolerien," whereas he might have learned 
from the marginal note that " Scolesiae " was Selsea, and from any 
atlas that Selsea is in Sussex. But these are venial sins in comparison 
with Professor Kowalewsky's naive ignorance of the chronology of 
English History. He writes of Edred's successor Ethelwulf (p. 53). 
And again "Grossere Schenkungen finden wir erst wieder zur Zeit 
Eadwis, d. h. zu Beginn des 10. Jahrh., als z. B. im Jahre 900," 
etc. (p. 61). Finally Ethelwulf and Athelstane are described as the 
successors of Ethelred (pp. 62, 64). 

Were there space for a fuller discussion, various other points might 
be raised, notably a very questionable interpretation of evidence on 
p. 206. The value of this useful work, on the other hand, should 
be sufficiently apparent from the brief summary of its contents given 
above. 

Gaillard Thomas Lapsley. 

University of California. 

Geschichte der Nationalokonomie. Von Dr. August Oncken. 
Erster Theil: Die Zeit vor Adam Smith. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
1902. — 8 vo, 516 pp. 

Although some twenty-five volumes have already appeared in the 
Hand- und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschajten started by Kuno Frank- 
enstein and continued by Max von Heckel, the present volume on the 
history of political economy appears as number 2 in the series. There 
have been so many so-called histories of political economy, that it is 
interesting to observe how each new-comer in the field treats his 
subject and differentiates his work from that of his predecessors. 

Professor August Oncken, of the University of Bern, has for many 
years been conducting original researches in one part of the vast do- 
main of the history of economics — namely, the Physiocrats and their 
connection with the history of French thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some fifteen years ago he published his admirable monograph 
on the maxim "Laissez faire et laissez passer;" a year or two later he 
edit d the collected economic works of Quesnay, and since then he has 
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written several articles on the early history of Physiocracy. It was 
quite natural, therefore, that the editor of the series should have 
chosen for the author of this new history the one German writer who 
has been making independent investigations in the field. 

It may be confessed at once that this new work contains a distinct 
contribution to the subject. In no other book are the Physiocrats 
treated so sanely or so adequately. The whole subject is freed of the 
absurd errors with which it has been encompassed by Dupont de Ne- 
mours, by Daire, and by the French orthodox school, — errors which 
are still found in the English histories as well. Gournay is relegated 
to his proper position as a liberal Mercantilist, Mirabeau is treated 
with the fulness that he deserves, and an interesting account is given 
of the Marquis d'Argenson. There is, however, even here, one seri- 
ous criticism to be made — the under-emphasis put upon Turgot. In 
his anxiety to show that the accepted views as to the Physiocrats are 
largely erroneous, Professor Oncken devotes entirely too little atten- 
tion to the real merits and influence of this great French thinker. His 
picture of Turgot is, in fact, well nigh a caricature. 

Unfortunately, in his efforts to be just to the Physiocrats, Professor 
Oncken is unjust to their predecessors. Although this is only the first 
volume of the work, taking up the period before Adam Smith, about 
half of the entire volume is devoted to the Physiocrats and to their im- 
mediate precursors in France. Moreover, as Professor Oncken every- 
where attempts to bring the economic ideas into some sort of relation 
with the economic institutions, his account of the mediaeval doctrines 
and of the Mercantilists is so painfully inadequate that all sense of 
proportion is lost. In all this first half of the book there is not only 
almost nothing new, but much that is better treated elsewhere. The 
greatest defect of the book, however, is the almost complete passing 
over of the English literature. In this volume of over five hundred 
pages, not more than twenty-five pages are devoted to England, and 
of these pages a large part deal with institutions rather than with 
authors. When we remember that during the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth centuries the literary output of England 
on economic subjects was, to put it very mildly, ten times as great 
as in any other country, it seems as if the time had come for an 
historian of political economy to do something more than to copy 
the few hints thrown out by Roscher over forty years ago. This 
ignorance of English economic thought has led our author to com- 
mit a serious error even in his chosen field of Physiocracy when he 
tells us that there were no Physiocratic writers in England. Pro- 
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fessor Oncken is evidently unacquainted with the works of William 
Spence which led to the controversy with Mill and Torrens, or with 
the other books advocating the French doctrines like The Essential 
Principles oj the Wealth of Nations, published in 1797, or the very 
respectable Sketches on Political Economy, with an Exposition oj the 
Leading Tenets of the "Economists," published in 1809. 

Before anything that approaches an adequate history of political econ- 
omy can be written, a careful study will have to be made of the wealth 
of material contained in the scores — nay, hundreds — of books on eco- 
nomic topics published in England between 161 5 and 1776. Almost 
every year brings us some new reputed father of political economy. 
Formerly it was Adam Smith; then Jevons told us it was Cantillon; 
another has ascribed the honor to Petty; still another to Yarrington; 
and, to pass over all the earlier reputed fathers on the continent, Pro- 
fessor Oncken now tells us it was Quesnay. When the true history of 
economics comes to be written, it will be recognized that the stream of 
economic thought which converged in Adam Smith flowed in many a 
little rill, and that until we attempt to trace most of these to their sources 
in the English literature we shall not have begun to solve the problem. 
The history of political economy is still to be written. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

Lectures on the Theory 0} Economics. By Frederick Charles 
Hicks. Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati Press, 1901. — xii, 
289 pp. 

These lectures treat of value, production and distribution; and are 
intended, apparently, for students who, having completed an element- 
ary course, are ready to wrestle with the complexities of advanced eco- 
nomic theory. Part I, entitled "Prolegomena," describes briefly the 
character and method of economic science, and then deals with fun- 
damental concepts, the law of value, and the processes of competition 
and monopoly. Parts II and III are respectively devoted to produc- 
tion and distribution. Exchange is subsumed under the latter rubric, 
while the consumption of wealth is declared to he "outside the scope 
of economic investigation, except in so far as it affects production and 
distribution." 

Economics is defined as "the science that treats of human activity 
in its relation to the pursuit of the satisfaction of wants;" and the ques- 
tion might well be raised why consumption should be excluded, under 
the terms of this definition, except as it affects production and distri- 



